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WarSrincrs OF ANIMALS, 
THE ELEPHANT. 

Vat elephant is supposed to be the largest of any quad- 
, yped in the known world ; and seems to be the wisest 
also. All the amiable, and all the furious passions, are to 

: found in this animal; and its docility is wonderful ; 
ior, when properly tamed, he is capable of being instruct- 
+ | antl disciplined into a vast variety of entertaining and 

eful qualifications. 

Do him g material injury, and’ he will act as if he had 
veen tutored by the late Lord Chesterfield: ice. if it be in 
his power, he will immedigtely revenge the affront; but 
f vestrained for the present, ether ®y motives of prudence, 
oe by inability to wreak bis resentment, he will retain the 
offence in his memory, far years together, and take care 
‘o repay it with interestpihie first favourable opportunity. 
We have heard or r@ad.ofa boy, who wantonly strack the 
woboscis, or trunk,wW am eephant ; and then courageous- 
ly secured himself, by running away. Seven years after- 
wards, the lad was playing near the side of a river; and 
had, probably, forgot his past misdemeanor, But the ele- 
phant had a better memory; and making up to the young 
delinquent, grasped him with his trank, and very sedately 
exeried the sprawling captive to the water, where he 
guked hin ose ov twiee over head and ears, and then 
quietly setting bim down again’ on-tefra firma, permitted 
hin to walk off without further hurt. 

ft is said,that in those countries where elephants abound, 
soch of them as are tame, go about the streets, like any 
other domestic animal: and it is common for people to 
eive them fruit as they pass. In time, they commence 

<olate beggars, and will put in the extremity of their 
urinks at doors and windows, in hope of receiving the 
‘tile benevolences whieh custom has inured them to ex- 
gt. After waiting a short while, if nothing is given 
\® am, they withdraw their trunks, and pass on to the next 
sc gessible house. 


Zvery beggar is not honest. Nor are all elephants ac- 
sated by a strict sense of moral delicacy. Their smell 
» very acute ; and if a person has any fruit or cakes about 
iin, they show, by the quick and judicious application of 
their trunks to the proper part of his dress, that they are 
alepts in the art of picking pockets, with excellent dex- 
terity. 

Elephants, like men, have their virtues and their vices; 
though, to the honour of the former be it observed, the 
«ees of an elephant bear but small proportion to his vir- 
vues. There have been instances of these creatures, who, 
w thefirst hurry of rage for ill-treatment, have killed their 
Seepers. But their subsequent remorse has been so in- 
evpportably keen, tuat they have refused to take any sus- 
tenance, and literally starved themselves to death. A 

9 to persons of violent passions ; who, if burried 
ray by the impetuous torrent, either of excessive and 
unguarded anger, or of headstrong and irregular desire, 
wee liable to the commission of irreparable evil, and may, 
i asingle moment, lay the foundation of irremediable ruin. 
We have read of a heathen, who, when he found himself 
' fermented by wrath, would never utter a single 
, until he had first deliberately run over in his mind 

[| the letters of the alphabet; and of a christian, who, 
endangered by similar temptation, would not suffer 
h to speak a syliable, until he had silently repeated 
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BORN TO NO MASTER, OF NO SECT ARE WE.” 


Elephants are singularly grateful, and haveavery deep | But the figure in this singular groupe which rivets the 
sense of friendship, They have been known to lay the | attention of the reader, as well as the enamoured Frank, is 
death of a brother elephant, or of a kind keeper, so much that ef the inexplicable Diana, on whom our author bas Is. 


to heart, as to pine away from that time forward. vished all the brilliant tints a d lovely features of this fa- 
TO BE CONTINUED. mily piece. She is at once a romp and a student,.a sports- 


| woman and a scholar, a wit and a beauty; in short, the au- 
NOVEL DEPARTMENT. thor has. made her almost every thing but a lady; and for 
her not being this, (for she is sensible of the peculiarity of 
ROB ROY. her mamners,) she accounts to Frank, by giving as obstacles 
CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98, to her improvement, her secluded education, her ardent 
OsBatptsroxs meets with 4 number of whimsical adven. | temper, unshackled by example, and her ‘ extreme seclu- 
tures upon the road, which he relates with great humour sion from every one who spoke and acted with common 
and minuteness, and at length approaches * the abode of his | sense’ She was left an orphan to the car@of her fox-hunt- 
fathers’—near which he is surprised by a hunting party con- } ing uncle, Sir Hildebrand, who dischargedbwhat he thought 
sisting of several gentlemen and a lady. He thus describes his duty towards his interesting niece, by permitting ber to 
the appearance of the fair huntress: ‘ A vision that passed } run wild at pleasure, though be took especial care to secure 
by me interrupted these reflections. It was a young lady, this treasure of loveliness in his own family by procuring 
the loveliness of whos¢ very striking features was enhanced | a dispensation from Rome for Diana Vernon to marry 
by-the animatiox of the chace and the glow of exercise, } Blarck Osbaldistone,’—that is to say, such of the six pro- 
mounted on a beautiful horse, jet black, unless where he was | Mising beforementioned cousins, as Sir Hildebrand should 
flecked by spots of the snow white foam which embossed | find most worthy. 
his bridle. She wore, what was then somewhat unusual, a 
cuat, vest, anil hat, resembling those of a man, which fashion | vivacity, maseuline wit and attainments, and feminine love- 
has since called a riding habit, The mode had been } liness, she is found by her cousin Frank, to whom she now 
intredueed while I was in Franek, and was perfectly new to | freely unbosoms herself; but, with regard to ber connexion 
me: Her long black hair streamed on the breeze, having | with Rashleigh, says only enough to convince him that it is 
in the hurry of the chase escaped from the ribbon which | and must be a subject of impenetrable mystery. Rashleigh 
bound it. Some very broken ground through which she | and herself appear to entertain a mutual fear for, and to ex_ 
vided her hors: cil theavont &cherttdffé address. ant pre- | evcise a mtftual influence over each other, Of the moral 
sence of ‘mind, retarded her course, and brought her closer | character of her tutor, however, she ventures to give a ter- 
to me than any of the other riders had passed. I had,| rifying picture to her cousin. ‘There is only one being,’ 
therefore, a full view of her uncommonly fine face and per-| she observes to Frank, in relating to him the course of her 
son, to which an inexpressible charm was added by the wild | education, ‘ who could have assisted me, and that is he who 
gayety of the scene, and the romance of her singular dress | has rather chosen to add to my embarrassment—Rashleigh 
and unexpected appearance.’ Osbaldistone. Yes! the time once was that I might have 
Theenamoured Frank at length discovers that this charm- | learned to love that man. But, great God! the purpose for 
ing apparition is his cousin, Diana Vernon, then living under | which he insinuated himself into the confidence of one al- 
the protection of her uncle Sir Hildebrand. She mtroduces | ready so forlorn—the undeviating and continued assiduity 
him to the rest of the hunting party, who happen to be his | with which he pursued that parpose from year to year, 
cousins likewise, and the sons of that uncle to whom he was | without one single momentary pause of remorse and com- 
now paying his visit. Miss Vernon immediately enters into | passionm—the purpose to which he would have converted in- 
familiar chat with Frank, and, while she charms him with | to poison the food he administered to my mind—Gracious 
her wit, vivacity and beauty, surprises the reader with the | Providence! what should I have been in this world and in 
hoyden freedom of her manners, and the glib vulgarity and | the next, in body and in soul, had I fallen under the arts of 
force of her satire—which she pours, without mercy, upon | this accomplished villain” The ungovernable indignation 
every member of her uncle’s family... ‘ There he goes,’ said | excited in Frank by this disclosure, Diana rather unaecount- 
the young lady, following one of her unpolished.cousins with ably endeavours to allay :—‘Stay, Stay;—hewever just 
eyes in which disdain was admirably painted—‘ the prince | your resentment, you do not know half the secrets of this 
of grooms and cock-fighters, and blackguard horse-coursers. | fearful prison house.’ She then glanced her eyes round 
But there is not one of them to mend another.’ 








In this sitnation, full of thoughtless imprudence, girlish 


the room, and sank her voice almost toa whisper. ‘ He 
The party, after further conversation of a like stamp, at | bears a charmed life; you cannot assail bim without en- 
length enter Osbaldistone Hall, where Frank is formally in. | dangering other lives and wider destruction, 
troduced to his uncle Sir Hildebrand and his six sons, one * To these mysterious hints, other circumstances are add- 
of whom, according to Miss Vernon, who describes them to | ed which are wrought up by our author in the genuine 
her cousin, is a sot—the second, a game-keeper—the third, } Radclitle style. In the library where Frank holds these 
a bully—the fourth, a horse-jockey—and the fifth, a fool, | conversations with Diana, he thought, during one of his con- 
The sixth is Rashleigh, who makes a distinguished figure | ferences with her he ‘saw the tapestry shake which cover- 
in this romantic tale. He is the youngest, and being the | ed the door of the secret passage from Rashleigh’s room to 
only man of letters in the family, had already been selected | ihe library” During another visit he ‘perceived a man’s 
by his father to fill that situation in his uncle’s counting- | glove lying upon the table’? At this critical juncture, ob- 
house which had become vacant by the obstinacy of his | serves Frank, ‘ my eyes encountered those of Miss Vernon’ss 
cousin Frank. The personal appearaneeof Rashleigh was | who blushed deeply.’ 
full of forbidding uglivess, « bat,’ observes Frank, ‘he was | It is one of the gloves of my grandfather, the original of 
possessed of a voice the most soft, mellow, and rich in its} that superb Vandy Re (portrait) which you so mmch ad. 
tones that I ever heard ; and he was at ne loss for language | mire.’ As if she thought that something more was neces- 
of every sort suited to so fine an organ.’ He also officiated | sary to make her assertion true, she opened a drawer, and 
as tutor to his cousin Diana, whom be «anght Greek and taking out another glove, threw it towards me. I cast a 
Latin, most df the languages of modern urope, and 4 rea- } hasty glance on both gloves, and then replied gravely —*The 
sonable share of the sciences. gloves resemble each other, doubtless, in the form and em- 
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broidery ; but they cannot form a pair, since they both be- 
long to the right hand” What a dilemma for a young la, 
dy! She designs to give Frank no other explanation than 
that the glove belongs to a friend by whose counsels she 
had been guided, and whom she loved and honoured. 
These mysterious love scenes are interrupted by the receipt 
of a letter from Frank’s family, which, Diana informs him, 
‘fell into the possession of a certain Pacolet, or enchanted 
dv-arf of her’s, whom, like all distressed damsels, she re+ 
taixed in her secret service.” ‘It appears,’ says she, reading 
the letter, ‘that Rashliegh, who has taken the full manage- 
ment of affairs during your father’s absence in Holland, bas 
some time since left London for Scotland, with effects and 
remittances, and has not since been heard of; and you are 
entreated to repair to Glasgow to assist your father’s clerk, 
Owen, in his researches for the runaway. Diana now urges 
her cousin’s immediate departure ; but, before leaving him, 
she again puzzles him with fresh mysteries. ‘If 1 under- 
stand the nature of your distress rightly, the funds in Rash- 
liegh’s possession must be recovered by the 12th of Sep- 
tember, and consequently, that, if adequate funds be provi- 


. ded before that period, your father’s credit is safe from the 


apprehended calamity. © * In that case, my little Pacolet 
may be of use to yOu.—You have heard of'a spell contained 
in a letter. Take this packet ; do not open it until other 
and ordinary means have failed; if you succeed by your 
own exertions, I trust to your honour, for destroying it 
without opening or suffering it to be opened. But if not, 
you may break the seal within ten days of the fated day, 
and you will find directions which may probably be of ase 
to you. Adieu, Frank ; we never meet more.’—Frank takes 
an affectionate leave of his fascinating cousin, and departs 
post-haste for Glasgow—which city he speedily reaches ; 
and, it being Sunday, repairs to the ‘ Laigh Kirk’ church, 
where more mysterics await him. He is accosted, during 
divine service, by an unknown personage, by whom he is 
advised that his life is in danger. For further satisfaction 
on the subject, Frank is desired to meet his unknown ad- 
viser ‘ that night on the Brigg, at twelve precisely.” Osbal- 
distone keeps his appointment; is again accosted at the 
appointed hour by the stranger, who, after further myster:- 
ous expostulations, conducted the bewildered yet resolute 
Frank through the streets of Glasgow to ‘a small, but strong 
guard room,’ where only, according to his guide, he could 
jearn the risk in which he presently stood.’—-Here ends the 
first volume. TO BE CONTINUED. 
— 
BIANCA: 
OR..sTHE PUNISHMENT OF ADULTERY AND AMBITION, 
4 TALE FROM THE FLORENTINE HISTORY. 

Axovt the end of the fifteenth century, Thomas Buo- 
naventuri, a young Florentine, of a good family, but poor, 
took up his residence with a merchant in Venice, his 
countryman. Opposite the house where he lodged, was 
the back gate of the dwelling of a Venetian of quality, 
Bartolemo Capello. In this house lived a young lady of 
extraordinary beauty, of the name of Bianca, She was 
indeed closely watched; however, Buonaventuri soon 
discovered her, as she came frequently to the window.— 
Of a nearer access to her, he did not dare to form any 
hopes: yet he did ali he could to entertain her, and to 
evince his inclinatio:. He was young and affable; it 
was not long before he ceased to be indifferent to her: 
and, in short, after repeated negociations, the two lovers 
at length found means to accomplish their wishes, and 
were privately married, Bianca never failed, every eve- 
ning at a late hour, when all the family were in bed, to 
slip into Buonaventuri’s chamber, in the merchant’s house, 
by means of a little back door, which she took care to 
leave a-jar for that purpose ; and without any soul being 
aware of it, returned every morning before break of day. 

After they had carried on this diversion for apretty 
long while, as it commonly happens, she grew bolder by 
habit; and, having once stayed longer than usual with 
her lover, it happened by chance that a baker’s boy, who 
wanted to fetch yeast from an adjoining house, perceived 
that the little back door stood open, Not dreaming that 
this could be owing to any thing but neglect, he shut it to, 
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Présently after came the young,lady, and found the 
door fas‘. In great consternation, she hurries back to the 
house from whence she was come out; knocked gently 
at the door, was let in by her lover, to whom she related 
the unlucky accident. Gratitude as well as love impelled 
him to take a sudden resolution ; every thing was to be 
sacrificed to their safety. He quitted the house on the 
spot; and hired an apartment for himself and Bianca in 
the house of another Florentine, where they kept them- 
selves concealed with all possible care, till a favourable 
opportunity offered for eloping to Florence. , 

In Fiorence he had a small house, on the Via larga, 
near S. Marco, directly facing a nunnery. Here they 
likewise kept themselves in the closest retirement, for a 
considerable time, for fear of any purstit from Venice. 

The then grand duke of Tuscany was Francis Maria, 
the son of Cosmo I. and father of Mary di Medicis, He 
had to his wife Johanna, of Austria, daughterrof the em- 
peror Ferdinand, dowsger queen of Hungary; a very 
worthy princess, but now somewhat advanced in years. 
Hence it happened, as is no uncommon case, that the 
grand duke would sometimes prefer another lady to her. 
One of his courtiers, Who had a spouse as well skilled in 
officiousness as himself, used commonly to play the con- 
fidant in these intrigues of the prince. 

Bianca might keep herself concealed as much as she 
would : there was soon a rumour in Florence of the beau- 
tiful Venetian lady that was newly arrived; and the report 
of her adventure as well as of her beauty, to which her 
studied reserve not a little contributed, made the grand 
duke long ardently to see her. Every day he purposely 
passed before her chamber; and, as it washer only fa- 
vourite pastime to stand at the window, it was net long 
before his curiosity was satisfied. She was half-veiled, 
but the grand duke had seen enough for being desperate- 
ly in love with her. 

The confidant, who soon perceived the unconquerabie 
passion of his master, now began to set his wits at work, 
in conjunction with the duke, in order to contrive the 
means of satisfying it. His like-minded lady was duly 
admitted of the consultation. The late hard fortune of 
Bianca, and her gloomy prospects in the future, gave the 
worthy dame the fairest opportunity for letting Bianca 
privately know, that matters of consequence could be 
communicated to her; and accordingly for inviting her 
to her house. Buonaventuri had a long struggle with 
himself, whether he ought to consent that Bianca should 
accept of the invitation or not. Yet, the bigh rank of ihe 
court lady, and then his own penurious circumstances, 
helped him at length to sermount all difficulties. Bianca 
went, and was received with the most flattering polite- 
ness, that bordered on real tenderness. She was desired 
to relate her history; it was listened to with heartfelt 
emotion, at least in appearance; the most affectionate of- 
fers were made her; she was loaded with civilities; pre- 
sents were tendered, almost forced upon her. 


Highly satisfied with this first visit, the grand duke 
flattered himself that he might be present at the second. 
Shortly after, the court lady invited Bianca once more: 
she was again accosted with the utmost respect and ten- 
derness: and after repeated expressions of pity, and num- 
berless encomiums on her beauty, she was asked whether 
she was not desirous of being presented to the grand 
duke? He, for his part, had intimated his wishes to be 
able to make her acquaintance, as he had already found 
an opportunity of seeing and admiring her. Bianca had 
either not fortitude or not virtue enough for resisting this 
fresh instance’ of good will. At first indeed she made 
some attempts to:elude it; but she made them witha 
look—as her artful seductress quickly perceived—that 
only wished to be further entreated.. At this moment, 
according to theirpreconerated plan, the grand duke en- 
tered the room, 9 if by chance. Bianca found herself 
extremely taken with his person, with his animated prais- 
es, with his liberal offers. The Visits were repeated ; 
they imperceptibly grew fumifiar together : a few presents, 

which ghe did ngt dare to refuse, as comin, from the 
vente he iovereign, helped to further the grand 


; 


duke’s designs ; and her husband thought it, on the whole, 
not adviseable to interrupt a connexion, that, at any rate, 
was advantageous, and might perhaps be innocent. The 
grand duke was not a man to Stop short in so fair a course : 
promotions éf the husband must necessarily assist him in 
gaining the favour of Bianca: and, to be brief, he at length 
attained the end of his wishes. The husband very quick- 
ly adapted himself admirably to his new situation: he 
hired for himself and his handsome wife a better house ; 
and daily made new acquaintances with the courtiers, and 
people of figure. But this sudden good fortune was too 
much for the merchant’s clerk to be able to bear; he 
grew, as usual, haughty and arrogant’{ sgan to show his 
insolenge to the principal nobility, ané"y>p te the grand 
duke Rimself; and thus raised himself so my enemies, 
that at length he was one night attacked in the street, (it 
was in Italy) and murdered. 

Who now were more glad than the grand duke and 
Bianca? They completely laid aside the last remains of 
decorum and reserve ; and showed themselves publicly 
in splendour and magnificence. 

Johanna, the legitimate wife of the grand duke, though 
she strove as much as possible outwardly to conceal her 
just indignatition at the conduct of ber spouse, and her 
jealousy towards her rival, yet they rankled only the more 
furiously within: she pined at heart, fell sick and died. 

The death of the duchess opened fresh prospects to the 
aspiring Bianca. The heart of the grand duke was wholly 
at her command: he must do what she pleased; and now 
she exerted all her art to induce liim to wed her in form. 
In vain did the grand duke’s brother, called Ferdigand 
de Medicis, who in default of a male descendant was next 
successor to the throne, employ all the means in hispower 
to prevent it: she was so happy as to accomplish her aim; 
and Bianca was, in a short time after, grand duchess of 
TO RE CONTINUED. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


MRe, INTCHBALD. 
Author of Nature and Art—The Simple Story— Every one 
has his Fault-—Wives as they were, and Maids ag they 
ave—T'o Marry or not to Marry, Se. Efe. 


Tuscany. 








Vaart want of incident and adventure for which the 
lives of the sons and daughters of literature are usually 
distinguished, has always been a subject of complaint 
among the writers and readers of literary biographies.— 
A remarkabie exception to this general complaint, may 
be found in the interesting life of that celebrated female 
dramatist, Mrs. Inchbald,—few accounts of literary char- 
acters affording, in the same compass, an equal degree of 
entertainment as well as instruction. In perusing the 
memoirs of this truly exemplary female, the indolent and 
the servile of either sex may rec¢ive a stimulus from her 
enterprise, and a lesson from her resolute pursuit of in- 
dependence ; while those who would seek for palliations 
of their infamy by urging the temptations or the wants, 
which assailed them, may here behold this extraordinary 
woman resolutely strigling with poverty, ignorance, and 
contempt,—making her way unsoiled through every spe- 
cies of tempta'ion,—indignantly eluding the arts of the 
licentious,—and successfully combating with the still mere 
dangerous influence of her own heart, when its impulses 
would have plunged her in dishonour. Those whose 
fondness for the marvellcus will suffer them to be satisfied 
with nothing but romantic adventure, may find in the life 
of Mrs. Inchbald a succession of incidents, that appear to 
be the creations of a sportive fancy, rather than the events 
of real life, 

‘Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them.’ To the middle class 
of these-characters belongs the subject of the present me- 
moir. She has achieved it tog by the mere dint of her 
own genius and resolution, and owes no obligation to ¢ir- 
cumstance which the world would cali favourable itt her 
outset, to patronage in ner pursuit of greatness, or to fa- 
vour in her attainment of it, Few women havé had more 
of the difficulties of life to encounter than Mrs. Inchbald, 
and still fewer have had the magnanimity to find their way 
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tesvdyt them. The sketch that is to follow, for which we 
are in a great part indebted to a work not now in circu- 
lation, will very forcibly illustrate the truth of this remark. 
Our readers may rely with confidence on its authenticity. 

It is.an usual observation, and commonly true, that the 
life of an author is seldom sufficiently diversified to be 
generally entertaining. An exception to this general 
rule is furnished us in the memoirs of Mrs. Inchbald, who 
by her various dramatic pieces, has rendered her welfare 
an object of public concern, and her memoirs an object 
ef public inquiry. 

Mr. Simpson, a very reputable farmer, near Bury, St. 
Edmund's, in Suffelk, was happy in being surrounded 
with 2 family of children, remarkably handsome, among 
whom our heroine was more particularly distinguished for 
beauty. In her infancy Mr. Simpson died ; and her mo- 
ther, who'appears to have been a person of great goodness 
and discretion, continued to oceupy the farm, and brought 
up her children with the most decent respectability. We 
have said that our heroine was extremely beautiful ; but 
pature seldom produces perfection; and Miss Simpson 
was almost prevented the power of articulation, by an 
impediment which rendered all she attempted to say un- 
intelligible to such as had not been accustomed to hear 
her. This misfortune so greatly intimidated her, before 
strangers, and preyed so much upon her spirits, that in 
her earliest days she preferred solitude to all society, and 
* Melancholy marked her for ber own.’ Under this af. 
flictioa, books became her chief companions, and she par- 
ticularly delighted in such as contained descriptions of 
life divectly opposite to her own. And thus it generally 
happens, that they who are in the immediate cnjovment 
of solitude are captivated with the ideal pleasures of e 
tive society ; whilst those who are obliged to bear the 
heat and burden of the day in the acquisition of a com- 
petence, sigh for the felicities of retirement. 

The disposition our heroine has shown for solitude, was 
forced upon her by an incapacity to enjoy the delights of 
social intecourse; but kabit had rendered it apparently 
natural Curiosity, howevery strengthened by her read- 
ing, induced her at the age of thirteen, frequently t» de. 
elare, ‘that she would rather die than live any longer 
without seeing the world” Anxious to become acqumnt- 
ed with such eustoms and manners as she had read of in 
newspapers and magazines, and, above all, to see the me- 
tropolis, of which young minds ever entertain the most 
romantic ideas, she proposed many plans for the accom- 

»plishment of her purpose, but they were constantly re- 
jected by her friends, and she was positively enjoined not 
to indulge a thought so dangerous to her own safety, and 
the peace of the family. 

But this desire increasing with her years, she at length 
resolved to effect by stratagem the design which she could 
yet accomplish by permission. She was now sixteen 
years of age, and was become still more beautiful : her 
hair was of that bright gold-colour, so much celebrated 
by eminent poets and painters; her complexion was the 
glow of loveliness itself , her eyes dark, and her teeth ex- 
quisitely white; she was tali, and the symmetry of her 
person was elegant and correspundent to every descrip- 
tiow of perfect drawing. Such was our heroine, when, in 
the year 1772, about the end of February, at an early hour 
in the morning, she stole away unperceived by any of 
the family, furnished only witi a few necessaries, which 
she had previously packed up in a band-box, and ran about 
two miles across some fields to the London road, where, 
with an indescribable perturbation, she waited the coming 
of the Diligence, which speedily conveyed her to ‘that 
| spot of glory, and that world of woe,’ the metropolis. 

FO BE CONTINUED 
——=2 @ aa 

aye Bacon observes of fraternal rivalship, that men 
manner (both parents, and schoolwasters, 

pts,) in creating an emulation between brothers 
childhood,—which many times S6rteth to discord 
her they: are men, and disturbeth families. 

St 
“phic résolution {6 attempt ¥ great deed ig Taddable, éven | 
though the attempt should be unsuccessful, Soh ere 
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FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 


THE PEDLAR......Wo. XVII. 


Gaze, gaze thylastt * * * 

Her smile shall bless thee never : 

Her cheek is bale, her young heart cold, 

The heart that lov’d thee, gone forever.—Puttutrs. 

Wues the human heart has various objects on which it 
has bestowed its affections, though it may suffer at the 
breaking of every link, and may weep again and again in 
bitter agony over the grave of departed friendship, its 
grief is productive of no permanent effect, especially as 
new attachments spring up, which in a great degree soft- 
en and alleviate its affliction, 

A divided heart will not suffer long : its agony is soon 
over. But when all our affections, our hopes and desires, 
are centred in one object; when we are connected with 
the world by one important tie, and that is rent assunder, 
the world becomes dark and comfortless, and life indeed 
a burthen. 

When we give a last look to those we love, and the 
agonizing impression that it is the /as¢, rushes on the mind 
with all its overwhelming sadness; when death has dis- 
missed the endearing smile ; when the heart that has lov- 
ed us ceases to beat ; when hope itself can soothe no more, 
and the last, lingering ‘ farewell forever’ trembles on the 
reluctant tongue, well may we feel ourselves to be on a 
wide sea of trouble and dismay, without a haven, and 
without a shore, 

We weep: Buf what are tears to the dead? We call 
upon them in thé tenderest accents: they shall hear us 
no more. They have heard and obeyed a voice more aw- 
ful and commanding, and have departed at the call of 
death. They cannot see our tears; they cannot hear our 
criesy and their hearts, ‘the hearts that loved us, are 
gone forever.’ 

Oh world, world! well hast thou been called a vale of 
tenve@nd sorrow, What are thy pleasures; what «\® thy 
proffered comforts, when all that is fair, and amiable and 
good, appears but for a moment and is gone,—just glim- 
mers across our path but to leave the succeeding gloom 
more deep and palpable, charms but for a little time and 
finds a grave? 

Have we a friend or brother whose generous heart 
bounds at our happiness and sickens at our misery ? Ere 
we can fully appreciate his worth; nay, even while our 
hand is yet warm from his friendly grasp, the blast of 
death has passed over him and he is gone! What can 
fully console us for his loss? Another friend? Oh, no! 
Other friends may arise, yet still will the heart cling, with 
desperate fondness, to the memory of the departed. 

When a young couple first set out together in the world, 
blest with each other’s affections, the gifts of fortune, and 
the approbation of friends, they are too ready to suppose 
their happiness to be placed on too firm a basis to be sha- 
ken—Alas! how wise would it be in man, in every sense 
of happiness, to keep the grave always in view. There 
are the bounds of all human pleasure ané glory; and in 
its cold embrace the brightest, happiest hours of life will 
be as though they had never been. What fearful and 
unutterable agony must wring the heart of the hitherto 
bappy husband, who beholds death, uncailed and unex- 
pected, advancing to tear him from the being whose ex- 
istence ‘has become interwoven with his own, blasting 
with his chill breath the roses of her cheek, stealing 
through every vein, and following up every stroke with- 
out mercy, until his work is completed! Wel may he 
deem himself friendless, when his best and dearest friend 
is taken away: well may hefeel himseif to be alone, when 
the wife of his bosom, and perhaps the mother of liis chil- 
dren, whose heart was all his own, has left him, to return 
no more. 

Future years may, as they roll along, alleviate lis sor- 








‘rows, and touch his wounded heart with healing: other 


“objects may take a strong hold’on bis affections; other 
mportant and pleasing attachments may be formed—yet 
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Gardiner, aged 36— Mis 23 Sur aha Ri ist, 
only son of Mr. John i. Cyier, aged 5—Eli izabeth B. dauy, 
ter of Mr. Nathaniel Piullips, aged 2—Mrs. Nancy Delans 
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aud energetic transports of feeling. A cheek as fair may 
attract his eye; a heart as good and amiable may return 
his tenderness with equal sincerity—yet there will ever 
he moments when the heart, always in some degree faith- 
ful to first impressions, will revert with a fond and melan- 
choly regret to those hours of happiness which passed 
away like the morning cloud and the early dew, and to 
that humble spot where once all its best hopes were bu- 
ried. 
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The Oratorio given on Fast Day evening by the Handel 
and’ Haydn Society, was attended by a crowded audience 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather. 


Mr. Parttirs made his appearance last evening before an 
audience not so large as was anticipated ;—it was, indeed, 
this anticipation that deterred a large number from applying 
for seats. The merits of his acting, alune deserve an audi- 
ence ; for a vocalist, they are incomparable. He possesses 
an excellent figure ;. his action is graceful and animated ; he 
displays fine feeling in every thing, and his speaking tones, 
which are clear, distinct and melodious, give promise of 
those vocal powers by which, in his singing, he astonishes 
and delights his hearers. He displays himself with a mo- 
dest caution. In his two first songs he disappointed his au- 
dience ; in his third, ‘Is there a Heart that never Loved ?’ 
he delighted them ; and his two last, ‘ Fancy’s Sketch’ and 
‘ William Tell,’ were rapturously encored.—His admirers 
may safely anticipate crowded audiences during the remain- 
der of his engagement. 


We find the following notice in the National Intelligence: 
of Saturday last :—‘* The Rev. Horace Hottry, of Boston, 
lately appointed President of Transylvania University, in 
Kentucky, will perform Divine Service in the Hall of the 
House of Representatives on to-morrow, beginning at eleven 
o’clock.’ 

The report of a severe battle between Gen. Jackson’s ar- 
my, and the Indians, proves to be a fabrication. 


Another Royal Match.—The marriage of the Princess Eli- 
zabeth (third daughter of their majesties) to Prince Fred- 
erick Louis of Hesse-Hambourg, is settled, and will take 
place at Easter. Her marriage portion is to be 40,0002. and 
her annual income 15,000/. ‘The prince is in his 49th year, 
and has been a general of cavalry in the Austrian service. 
The princess is younger. [English paper. 

The London Morning Chronicle, after praising the Amer- 
ican liberality in affording relief to the inhabitants of New- 
foundland, observes—*‘ May the period soon arrive in which 
Britain, and the descendants of Britons, shall be found en- 
gaged in no other rivalry with each other, than what has for 
its objects the comforts, the happiness, the improvement, 
and independence of all the nations on earth !? 


TO OUR PATRONS. 


This number concludes the first half year of the second 
volume of the Magazine. In consequence of Messrs. Pan. 
mMENTER & Norton being disappointed in a contract they 
had made with others for the printing of this paper ; and the 
influx of bvok and job work, much of which they have long 
had on their hands, they are unavoidably compelled to suspend 
the publication of the Magazine for the present. It will be 
resumed the first opportunity. 


“ Pillet’s Views uf England” (one vol. 12mo.) will be is- 
sued from this office next week. 


—-— - — 


ALIRRLAGES. 
In this town, Mr. Charles Nichols, to Miss Eliza C. Trask. 
Mr. Henry G, Harriman, to Miss Rebecca Brackett. 


In Charlestown, Mr. Peter F. Durell, of that town, to Miss 
Margaret F. Suttongof this town. 


In West-Cambridge, Mr. Horetio H. Fiske, of this town, 
to Miss. Laetitia Whittemore, of the former piace. 


DEATHS. 
In this town, Mrs. Joanna Siodder, aged 36—Mr. Abner 
aged 59—John Brec! 


— ———— ——a 
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! POETRY. 


THE SAVOYARD’S RETURN. 
BY H. K, WHITB, 


Oa! yonder is the well-known spot, 

My dear, my long-lost native home! 
Oh! welcome is yon little cot, 

Where I shall rest, no more to roam! 
Oh! I have travell’d far and wide, 

O’er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province I have tried, 
f And sung and dane'd my saraband. 

But ali their charms could not prevail, 

' To steal my heart from yonder vale. 


Of distant climes the false report 
It lur’d me from my native land ; 
It bade me rove—my sole support 
My symbals and my saraband. 
, The woody dell, the hanging rock, 
4 The chamois skipping o’er the heights ; 
; The plain adorn’d with many a flock, 
And, oh! a thousand more delights, 
That grace yon dear belov’d retreat, 
Have backward won my weary feet. 


Now safe return’d, with wandering tired, 
No more my little home I'l) leave ; 
And many a tale of what I’ve seen 
Shall whyle away the winter’s eve. 
Oh! I have wander’d far and wide, 
O’er many a distant foreign land ; 
Each place, each province I have tried, 
And sung and danc’d my saraband; 
But all their charms could not prevail, 
To steal my heart from yonder vale. 
f —»_-oe 
i SONNET, 
TO A POT OF PORTER. 
iN RIDICULE OF THE FASHIONABLE ‘SENTIMENTAL SONNETS.’ 
Sweet, cooling draught! that with refreshipg taste 
Dost add fresh vigour to my weary frame; 
I wish thy copious stores might ever last : 
But such a pleasure is too much to claim. 
All pleasures, all enjoyments, are but short ; 
Thine too, alas! is transient as the rest! 
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q When thou art ended I am sorry for’t ; 

But while thy joys continue I am blest! 

{ Ah me! what dreadful sight assails mine eyes! 
Strange horror seizes me, I know not what— 


: Ten thousand terrors all before me rise; 
{ I see, I see—the bottom of the pot! 
i How cruel Fate, that thus my peace destroys, 
i And takes away at once my porter and my joys! 
oe 
COINCIDENCES AND IMITATIONS IN ENGLISH 
WRITERS 
-) PORTEUS—YOURG—MILTON—CO W LEY—SPENSER AN] POPE, 
Ons murder makes a villain—millions a hero. 
Porteus. 
One to destroy is murder by the law ; 
And gibbets keep the lifted hand jn awe. 
To taurder thousands takes a specious name ; 
War's glorious art, and gives immortal fame. 
Toung. 


No light—but rather darkness visible. 
i Milton. 
: No pale-fac’d sun does in stolen beams appear, 
h, Or with dim taper scatters darkness there. 
is Cowley. 
And chiefly thou, O Spirit! that dost prefer, 
Before all temples, the upright heart, and pure, 
Instruct me, for thou know’st: what in me is dark 
Illumine: what is low, raise and support, 
i That to the height of this great argument 
J may assert eternal providence, 
And justify the ways of God to man. 
Milton. 
Vet oh! most spirit, pure lamp of tight, 


} Eternal spring of and wisdom, true, 

. Vousheske to uuek ans my barren spright, 

/" Some little drop of thy czlestial dew, 
That may my rbymes with sweet mfuse embrew, 
And give me words, equal unto my t t, 
To tell the marvels of thy mercy w t 
Thick as avtumnal Jeaves, that strew the brooks, — 
In Vallam rosa. Milton. 


» | In number Lae autumnal leaves. 
: Chapman's Homer, 


His tongue dropped manna. Milton. 
Words flowed, than honey sweeter from his tongue. 
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A TAILOR’S METHOD OF RESTING HIMSELF. 





Tue following anecdote is told of Mr. Erskine, brother 
to the late lord chancellor of England :—During a theat- 
rical representation at Edinburgh, a presuming young 
coxcomb chose to render himself coaspicuous by stand- 


ing up in the middle of the pit all through the progress 


of the first act of the play; his neighbours were at first 
too polite to insist on his conforming to the usual regula- 


tions, and merely represented to him the inconvenience 


those behind him suffered, to which he paid no manner 
of attention; the audience at last began to testify their 
displeasure, and the cry of ‘turn him out,’ became univer- 


sal, and a riot would most probably have ensued, from the 
indignation of one party, and thé tenaciousness of the 
other, had it not been for Mr, Erskine, who laying a wa- 
ger with a gentleman near him, that he would accomplish 
the matter by a single sentence, stood up and addressing 
himself to the persons who were foreing compliance on 
the obstinate youth, exclaimed, ‘ leave him alone, Gentle- 
men, it if only a Tailor resting himself ;’—a roar of laughter 
followed the exclamation ; the efficacy of which was im- 
mediately testified, by the disappointed object of it, whose 
only motive was a desire to impress those around him 
with a high idea of his fashion and gentility. 


—_ eo 


DR, JOHNSON. 


Mr. Garrick was once present with Dr. Johnson at the 
table of a nobleman, where, amongst other guests, was 
one, of whose near connexions some disgraceful anecdote 
was then in circulation. It had reached the ears of John- 
son, who, after dinner, took an opportunity of relating it 
in his most acrimonious manner, Garrick, who sat next 
to him, pinched his arm, and trod upon his toe, and made 
use of other means to interrupt the thread of his narra- 
tion; but all was in vain. The doctor procee@ed, and 
when he had finished the story, he turned gravely round 
to Garrick, of whom before he had taken no notice what- 
ever, ‘Thrice,’ said he, ‘Davy, you have trod upon my 
toe; thrice have you pinched my arm; and now, if what 
I have related be a falsehood, convict me before this com- 
pany.’ Garrick replied not a word, but frequently de- 
clared, afterwards that he never felt half so much pertur- 
bation, even when he met ‘his father’s ghost.’ 

——e 
VOLT AIRE. 

Tux empress of Russia once sent this celebrated genius 
a little ivory box made by herown hands. Voltaire, upon 
this, got his neice to instruct him in knitting stockings, 
and actually half finished a pair of white silk, when he 


became completely tired. In this unfinished state he sent 


them to the empress, with a charming poetical epistle, 


replete with gallantry, in which he told her, that as she 


had presented him with a piece of man’s workmanship, 


wrought by a woman, he thought it his duty to crave her 


acceptance in rewrn, of a piece of woman’s work from 
the hands of a man. 


—_-+eo— 


LAW AND JUSTICE, 


A crerars counsellor, famed both for his eloquence, 
aad cevetousness, and who seldom considered the good- 
ness of the cuuse that he undertook, provided his client 
could pay him, was consulted by a notorious robber, who 
promised him a large reward, provided that he brought 
him off ; and the pleader so dexterously managed, that he 


saved the rogue from the gallows; and the client, to show 


his gratitude to his good friend, as soon as freed, hastened 
to his house, and presented him with a thousand crowns. 
The counsellor, in rewarn toso generons #client, solicited | 
the favour of hia company to supper, and the night prov- 
ead him to take a bed there, . 

t arose in the middie 
of the night, found the way to the room of his hospitable, 
host, and without ceremony bound and gugged him, re- 
pocketed his thousand crowns, and broke open a chest, in 


ing wet and dark, further 
which offer he accepted. ~ 


ter wishing him a good night) he marched off in triumph. 


Te Se ee ee 
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A REMARKABLE BOWL OF PUNCH. 


‘On the 25th of October, 1694, a bowl of punch was 
made at the Right Honourable Edward Russeii’s house, 
when he was captain-general and commander in chief of 
his. majesty’s forces in the Mediterranean sea. It was 
made in a fountain, in a garden, in the middle of four 
walks,all covered over head with orange and lemon trees; 
and in every walk was a table, the whole length of it, 
covered with cold collations, &c. In the same fountain 
were the following ingredients, viz: Four hogsheads of 
brandy, eight hogsheads of water, twenty-five thousand 
lemons, twenty gallons of lime juice, thirteen hundred 
weight of fine white Lisbon sugar, five pounds of grated 
nutmegs, three hundred toasted biscuits, and a pipe of 
dry mountain Malaga. Over the fountain was a large 
canopy built, to keep off the rain; and there was built 
on purpose a little boat, wherein was a boy belonging to 
the fleet, who rowed round the fountain, and filled the 
cups to the company; and, in all probability, more than 
six thousand men drank of it. 


A NEW WAY TO GROW RICH. 


A centiemay who had been long attached to Cardinal 
Mazarin, and much esteemed by that minister, but little 
assisted in his finances by court favour, one day told Ma- 
zaria of his many promises, and |.is dilatory performance. 
The cardinal, who had a great regard for the man, and 
was unwilling to lose his friendship, took his hand, and 
leading. him into his library, explained to him the many 
demands made upon a person in his situation as minister, 
and which it would be politic to satisfy previously to other 
requests, as they were founded on services done to the 
state. Mazarin’s companion, not very confident in the 
minister’s veracity, replied, « My lord, all the favour | ex- 
pect at your hands is: that whenever we meet in pub- 
lic, you will do me the honour to tap me on the shoulder 
in the mostunréserved manner.’ In two or three years 
the friend of the cardinal became a wealthy man, on the 
credit of the minister’s sttentiaa to. him, wd otewguin 
used to laugh, together with his confidant, at the folly of 
the world, in granting their protection to persons on such 
slight security. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTE 

OF MADAME DE MAUPIN—RELATED BY DR. HUNTOR. 

Tawrs extraordinary siren of the French opera, fought 
and loved like aman; and resisted, and fell like a woman. 
She married a young husband, and ran away with a fen- 
cing-master, of whom she learnt the small-sword, and be- 
came an excellent fencer. Soon after, she set fire to a 
convent, and carried away from it, in triumph, a young 
lady of her acquaintance, confined in it ;--was condemn- 
ed for the offence, but escaped punishment by restoring 
the lady to her friends. She went to Paris, and beeame 
an opera singer ;—caned every man who affronted her— 
killed three in duels; and, after other adventures, quitted 
the stage, was seized with a fit of devotion, recalled her 
husband, and passed with him the last years of her life. 
in a very pious manner. She diea in 1707, at the age of 
thirty-four. 





A POLICE MAGISTRATE, 

Trura is sometimes extracted by accident. Mr. A. 
whose office, as one of the police, is frequently filled with. 
the clamours of the litigators of shilling warrants, sud-. 
denly cried out, ‘Silence there! There’s been/added he, 
“two or three people committed, and J have nos heard awerd, 
they have said. s oi. 
er 

TO READERS AND CORRESPONDE*TS. 

* W.’ was received too late for insertion in ou dagt Te 

‘ahs * 


Fm eevee dren «ree pte conce: 
_ing of our Forefathers,’ and the sickness 


3 pagent so hes ee 
the latter,—st heing merely a trifling indisposition, 


PARMENTER & NORTON, 
«. BOOK AND ORNAMENTAL JOB PRINTERS, 
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